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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We publish on our last page the list of Presidents 
and Secretaries of Veterinary Medical Societies as 
suggested by Mr. Leather last week. We cannot 
guarantee its correctness, as some of the Secretaries 
have not favoured us with the most récent election 
of officers. We shall be glad of any additions or 
corrections our readers may send us. 


Our first Editorial experience of the Xmas 
season has taught us a lesson worth remembering. 
As it may be of service to others appealing for 
the assistance or attention of the profession we 
make it public. It is this, that every one seems 
so entirely occupied in sending out their bills that 
they can find no time for much else. This fact 
suggests that we are not sufficiently progressive, and 
that the veterinary profession is lagging behind the 
spirit of the times to their own detriment. The 
old-fashioned custom of allowing accounts to run 
till Xmas might have been suitable before the 
days of railways and telegraphs—it is certainly 
out of date in these times of co-operative stores 
and discount for cash. Smaller profits and quicker 
returns are absolutely necessary for us in an era 
of agricultural depression and ever-increasing com- 
petition. Accounts should be sent out every 
three months, or certainly at not longer intervals 
than six months. The only difficulty is breaking 
through the time-honoured custom. Once adopted 
it is easily continued. Rendering accounts at 
shorter intervals means that the totals are smaller, 
and to most men, it is more satisfactory to pay one 
guinea than two. 


Can any of our readers help us to solve the prob- 
lem why “Junior Anatomy” was selected as a 
suitable subject for a special examination? Class 
A students, in their first professional examination, 
are tested as to their knowledge of the Anatomy of 
Benes and Ligaments. Class B are examined on 
Senior Anatomy, by which we suppose is meant all 
except bones and ligaments. What possible good 
can result from this arrangement? Ifthe idea is 
that students are thus more easily ‘ passed ’—a little 
at a time—we reply that the attempt defeats itself 
by spoiling the teaching. To cram the bones and 
ligaments in one session is easy enough. To master 
them with no knowledge of the muscles is simply 
impossible. The smallest knowledge of human 
nature will indicate that as the examination does 
not include Muscles, no student will take the 
trouble to learn them-—he will therefore do no 
dissection, The profession’s arrangement of ex- 
amination compels a wrong method of teaching, 
and forces the student to half-learn his anatomy. 
Who is to blame ? 


ARTICLES AND GASES. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THORAX OF COWS. 
By J. M. Ironsrpz, M.R.C.V.S., Nairn. 


By reading a case of the above in The Veterinary 
Record I am induced to send you a few remarks 
on the subject. It has fallen to my lot to see a 
large number of such cases during the fourteen 
years I have been in practice, and as I was often 
— in forming a correct diagnosis during my 
earlier years, and thinking that some younger 
practitioners may find similar difficulties, the fol- 
lowing remarks are penned for their benefit. 

The symptoms are variable and sometimes apt 
to mislead, and it is very important that a correct 
opinion may be given as soon as possible, especially 
in the case of an animal in good flesh, so that 
slaughter may be adopted before the effusion, 
which always results, should have spread through 
the cellular tissue,and so rendered the flesh unfit for 
human food. 

One of my earliest cases occurred in a cow, to 
which attention was first called on account of an 
abscess which had been discharging for some time 
on the ribs near the point of the elbow. I at once 
made a good opening and feeling the knife touch 
some hard body which I was sure was not a rib, 
I explored the wound with my finger and extracted 
with difficulty from between the ribs, one half of 
a large hair pin. I of course wondered how it got 
there, but never imagined that it had been 
swallowed and was working its way out. The 
animal was thriving well, the abscess soon dis- 
appeared, and I heard no more of my patient for 
nearly a year, when my advice was again asked for. 
The owner stated that the “cow had not been 
thriving for some weeks, was off her feed, and had 
a large swelling on her breast.” After a careful 
examination I pronounced her to be suffering from 
heart disease probably arising from some foreign 
body. There was a great amount of effusion about 
the brisket, and the jugular appeared nearly as 
large as my wrist. There was a _ considerable 
effusion inside the chest, and the beating of the 
heart could be heard ten yards off. No treatment 
was attempted, and the animal soon died. I made 
a post-mortem examination and found the usual 
appearances which I need not here dscribe, and 
inside the pericardium I found the other half of 
a hair pin, which must have been swallowed at least 
a year before. 

In another case two years ago, a cow newly 
calved had been out to grass on a cold and wet 
day. Next morning she was found ill and shiver- 
ing excessively. I saw her in a few hours, when 
she was still shaking, pulse 100, temperature 100, 
I supposed the animal had caught a cold, but was 
at a loss to account for the great rise in pulse and 
temperature; however, 1 applied stimulants anil 
warm clothing for that day. On visiting next 
morning found the shivering had ceased, respira- 
tion was quick and painful, great pain on pressnre 
to the intercostal spaces on the left side, short 
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painful cough, temperature 105-3, I at once pro- 
nounced it a case of pneumonia and treated it as 
such for a week, when there was a decided im- 
provement, and I did not see her again for a few 
days. When I was again called in, there was 
total loss of appetite, frequent cough, dullness on 
percussion to the left side, dullness and great dis- 
inclination to move. J still hoped for a favourable 
termination and had plenty of gruel and_ tonics 
administered; she however gradually sank, and 
died in ten days. J made a post-mortem examina- 
tion and found an abscess in the left lung containing 
several pints of pus and a three-inch nail. In this 
case I never once thought about a foreign body, It 
is the only one where | ever found such a thing in 
the lung. There were no prominent symptoms of 
heart disease during life, and J found the organ per- 
fectly healthy on examination. 

In most of the cases I have seen the symptoms 
develop slowly, the animal does not thrive and is 
dull, occasional cough, appetite fickle, rumination 
irregular, generally swelling appears about the 
brisket or submaxillary space, or both ; cough be- 
comes more frequent, distension of the jugular 
veins, total loss of appetite, dulness on auscultation 
in the lower half of the chest, heart sounds some- 
times indistinct accompanied by a peculiar gurgling 
or splashing, at other times strong and bounding, 
and audible several yards off. ‘There are also fre- 
quent and peculiar eructations of gas as if the 
animal were about to vomit, 1 have never noticed 
the same in any other disease, and have come to 
regard it as almost diagnostic, but am quite at a 
Joss to account for it. The same symptom is 
noticed in Gamgee’s “Domestic Animals” and a 
probable explanation given, to which I would refer 
the reader. 

In several other of my cases the symptoms came 
on suddenly, violent trembling, restlessness, pu se 
100 to 120, temperature 106 to 107-3, no regurgitation 
or fulness in the jugulars—percussion and ausculta- 
tion revealed nothing. In some cases I have quite 
failed to satisfy myself what was the exact nature 
of the disease, but it so happened that the patients 
were in a fair condition, and giving no hopes of 
recovery were slaughtered—some at first, others 
after two or three days. In each case some foreign 
body was found in or near the pericardium. The 
suddenness of the scizure in some cases; its gradual 
development in others must, I suppose, depend 
upon the direction taken by the foreign body in 
its passage from the stomach, and wiil be modified 
by the shape and form of the offending agent. 


LARYNGO-TRACIHEOTOMY IN RELATION TO 
ROARING, 
By J. W. Axe, Professor, Royal Vety. College. 


The operation of laryngo-trachcotomy is one to 
which I have no higher claims thin to be a student, 
seeking to develop the high and important purposes 


for which it has been designed. The idea of 


profiting by that which one gives away cannot be 


said to apply solely to material things, but has, I 
believe, equal force and truth in respect to in- 
tellectual attainments. 

When, therefore, I ask you to favour me with 
your attention for a brief period, it is with the ob- 
ject of laying before you my recent small experiences 
of an operation, which I believe to be one not only 
of present interest, but likewise of great future 
benefit to our animal population. In return I hope 
that the ideas and methods to be enunciated will 
receive your careful thought and unsparing criti- 
cism, so that the little information I may impart 
may yield a fair return of wholesome correction 
and advice. 

Hitherto laryngology, like many other depart- 
ments of veterinary medicine, has only received a 
very general consideration from English veterina- 
rians; and it must, moreover, be admitted that 
we have been unpardonably slow to follow the 
lead of our Continental brethren, notwithstanding 
that forsome time much attention has been given 
to it in its surgical aspect by the light and leading 
of our profession abroad. 

I accept it as a serious reflection on our craft 
that, with so much to call forth the most lively 
enterprise in this department of veterinary surgery, 
we should have failed to recognise the possible 
advantages of an operation which strikes at the 
most serious of the many ailments which afflict our 
horse population. 

Roaring has from time immemorial been the bane 
of our best and most valuable studs. Thousands of 
horses are yearly condemned to the cab-yard and 
the knackers while still young and vigorous, crippled 
by a local paralysis of the most limited extent. It 
is very true that importance of pathological changes 
cannot be measured by their extent, but must for 
the most part be estimated by their seat and 
nature. 

A trifling organic change in one organ may 
prove fatal, while in another less important to life 
such change would not even awaken consciousness 
of its existence, 

In the malady under consideration we have to 
deal with the displacement of certain passive con- 
stituents of the larynx, viz., the arytenoid cartilage 
and vocal ligament, which in consequence of left 
recurrent paralysis have been deprived of that 
support and control which render them amenable to 
the function of normal respiration. 

As the result of muscular disability the cartilage 
and cord, as shown in this specimen, has suffered 
downward and inward displacement, by which the 
glottal opening is diminished and a free ingress of 
air prevented. It is to this alteration in the re- 


lation of parts that the discase “ Roaring” is un- 
questionably due. At present no satisfactory 


explanation has been given as to the precise origin 
and seat of the mischief by which the nervous 
mechanism of the larynx becomes disturbed ; and 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
upon the subject of the etiology of roaring. we have 
not so much as a plausible theory to offer as to 
whether the nerve lesion is ceutral, peripheral, or 
reflex. 
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In this condition, then, we are not in a position 
to exercise that first principle of therapeutics which 
directs us to remove the cause, but are left with the 
naked alternative of dealing with the mechanical 
effect by the displaced arytenoid cartilage and re- 
laxed vocal cord. 

Under these circumstances we are driven to the 
surgical device of removing parts which have be- 
come not only useless, but obstructive. 

It might be supposed a fitting prelude to this 
paper, had I attempted to enlighten you on _ points 
which have been sd much canvassed of late, in 
regard to the priority of claim to laryngeal section, 
and the evolution of the operation of laryngo- 
tracheotomy. I do not, however, propose to at- 
tempt a solution of these questions, but leave them 
to be adjusted by those impulsive advocates of the 
rights of discovery, who in disputing the claims 
of others have diverted attention from the practical 
application and utility of the operation which I 
hope and think mark one of the most important 
epochs in veterinary surgery. 

The deplorable impatience which some members 
of our profession have shown in calling for results 
while enquiry is still being carried on, and the 
expressions of doubt and discouragement which 
have been cast at the workers and the work in this 
new field of research, is, to say the least, ungenerous, 
and indicates if anything a want of scientific spirit 
and an utter disregard of that sense of responsibility 
which attaches to the exposition of new methods 
and new doctrines in medical and surgical practice. 

Like all other operations that of which we are 
about to speak would seem to have grown out of 
the minds of many men, and useful as it may prove 
to be in its present form, it may still be but the 
beginning of a more complete success ; for we can 
hardly believe that the resources of science, me- 
chanical genius, and surgical device have yet been 
‘ exhausted upon it, and it is quite likely that the 
operation of to-day will be voted a clumsy dis- 
memberment and mutilation to-morrow. 

We have already seen the alandonment of one 
method, which I shall presently refer to, and the 
substitution of another, and with improving light, 
more highly tutored hands, and more perfect ap- 
pliances, modification and improvement may at 
least be expected. 

If we do not know to whom the honour of having 
first practiced laryngeal section for roaring is due, 
and who devised the various methods which from 
time to time have been put forth, there can be no 
doubt as to whom we are mainly indebted for all 
the good that may accrue from it. Dr. Fleming 
has unquestionably by the extent of his experi- 
ments and observations afforded us the most satis- 
factory evidence of the value of the operation we 
are about to describe, and to him is deservedly due 
the credit of having forced it under the notice of the 
profession. 

No less, he informs us, than seventy cases have 
been operated upon under his superintendence, and 
he ventures to anticipate that 90 per cent. will be 
rendered permanently “cured.” Should these pre- 
dictions be realised, the veterinary profession will! 


be the means of redeeming from a state of com- 
parative uselessness to utility a large per centage 
of the working horse stock of the country, and 
placing to the public credit in money and labour a 
sum which I will not venture to estimate. 

Turning to the practical consideration | of 
laryngo-tracheotomy, it has to be remembered that 
its value and importance, as a remedial measure, 
does not cease with its application to “ roaring.” 

All of us can call to mind cases of laryngeal 
disease which, in the past, were sacrificed for want 
of the light now afforded us by recent experiences 
of laryngo-tracheotomy. 

This part of the organism, so long regarded as 
the divinity of surgical intoleranee, has proved 
itself a veritable playground for the scientific 
laryngologist. 

To the student of laryngology a fine field has 
been laid open for surgical enterprise, and it is 
certain that ere long many of those tumours, de- 
formities, and ulcers, once necessarily fatal, will be 
deprived of their victims, and become the sport of 
our craft. 

The operation as at first recommended by Dr. 
Fleming consisted in the removal of the vocal 
ligament, and with it the vocal angle of the aryte- 
noid cartilage. This suggestion was based upon 
the idea that the relaxed state of the former per- 
mitted the air during inspiration to enter the ven- 
tricle and to force the cord inward so as to encroach 
upon and diminish the laryngeal orifice so far as 
to occasion the abnormal sound referred to in the 
term “roaring.” 1 have had opportunities of 
putting this mode of procedure to the test of ex- 
periment, and although from a surgical point of 
view the operation was perfectly satisfactory; as a 
curative measure, it afforded no relief to the sub- 
jects operated upon. The same unfavourable result 
was obtained in the two cases treated by Professor 
Smith at Newcastle during the annual meeting of 
the Veterinary Association. 

Having failed in the course adopted, it was 
suggested to me by Dr. Fleming that the whole of 
the cartilage with the cartilage of Santarini should 
be extirpated, and with these I also include the 
vocal ligament. It is this operation which has 
yielded such definite results in the hands of Dr. 
Fleming and such promising experiences in my 
own, 

Mode of Operating.—Notwithstanding the nature 
of the operation and the importance of the part to 
be dealt with, it is not found necessary to submit 
the patient to any preparatory treatment. My 
small experience, however, has seemed to suggest 
that horses in good working condition recover moro 
quickly and are less liable to irregularities of 
reparation than others in a less vigorous state of 
health. There appears in the latter to be a 
tendency to exuberance of granulation, and a cor- 
responding want of development and maturation 
in the reparative tissue Such cases leading to the 
necessity of repeated cauterization and excision of 
fungous overgrowth, and to possible interference 
with the success of the operation. 

Subject of course, to the larger experience of 
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others, I think in dealing with valuable hunters it 
would be desirable, as it would be also convenient 
to owners, to select, as far as practicable, the close 
of the hunting season as the time when the most 
favourable results might be expected. 

Instruments and Appliances.—The instruments 
which I have employed in laryngo-tracheotomy 
are before you, and consist of (1) an ordinary 
scalpel, (2) a pair of spreaders, (3) atampon-cannula, 
(4) a short-bladed scalpel, having the blade set 
somewhat at right angles with the handles, as de- 
vised by Mr. Raymond, (5) a narrow ‘lancet-pointed 
scalpel, (6) a probe-pointed knife laterally curved, 
and (7) a pair of Vulsellum forceps. A plentiful 
supply of antiseptic solution, and three small sponges 
with chloroform inhaler, completes the surgical ap- 
pliances. 

In proceeding to the operation, the horse is first 
placed under the influence of jchloroform. The legs 
are then drawn upward so that the animal is brought 
to rest upon the back. Trusses of straw are now 
placed on either side to steady the body, and the 
dorsal extremity of the neck is raised by means of 
a pad, to give the head an inclination downward. 
The object being to favour the flow of blood to- 
wards the mouth. 

The head jis now well extended ‘and the throat 
fully exposed. The operator kneeling on the left 
of the patient feels for the body of the thyroid 
cartilage as forming one extremity of the cutaneous 
section, and the second or third tracheal ring which 
will limit the other.* 

The first incision is carried through the common 
integument along the mesial line of the neck, to be 
at once followed by the second, which separates the 
subscapulo-hyoidea muscles from each other. The 
larynx and first three tracheal rings are now fully 
exposed, 

At this stage of the operation some little escape 
of blood will have taken place from the divided 
vessels, Here a moment or two may be devoted to 
its removal, and the application of the cold sponge 
to arrest further hemorrhage, before opening the 
jarynx. This done, the point of the scalpel, with 
its cutting edge directed backward, is thrust into 
the crico-thyroid ligament, immediately in front of 
the erieoid ring, from which point the section is 
carried on through the first two or three tracheal 
cartilages. 

The edge of the knife is then turned in the op- 
posite direetion, and with the point the division of 
the cricoid ligament is carefully completed as far as 
the pomum Adami. 

The introduction of the knife near to the cricoid 
ring is recommended, in order to obviate the risk of 
wounding the right vocal ligament during the ex- 
piratory movement when it is forced inward towards 
the middle line of the larnyx. At this point the 
tampon-cannula is introduced into the trachea and 
tied round the neck by means of tapes. The little 
india-rubber sac is now inflated with air, so as to fill 


* Mr. Raymond, after a large experience, deems it 
sufficient to cut through the crico-thyroid ligament, the 
cricoid cartilage, and the crico-tracheal membrane. 


up the passage and prevent the blood from going in 
the direction of the lungs. 

The edges of the superficial and deep wounds are 
now seized by the spreaders and drawn forcibly 
apart by assistants. An opportunity is here afforded 
of inspecting the vocal ligament, which should al- 
ways be done with a view to determine if the roar- 
ing is due to left recurrent paralysis or to some 
extra-laryngeal cause. 

In the former case the vocal ligament of the 
affected side will be found stationary or passive, 
while the right one will be noticed freely moving 
with each inspiratory and expiratory effort. 

Where movement is observed on both sides com- 
parison must be made as to the relative freedom and 
extent of action. And if in these respects they are 
equal, left recurrent paralysis would be contra-indi- 
cated. On the other hand, should the mobility of 
the left ligament be restricted and its movement 
tardy, the operation may be proceeded with. 

Here the index finger of the left hand is inserted 
into the left ventricle, and the vocal ligament drawn 
towards the centre of the larynx. While thus 
stretched an incision is made across its thyroid 
attachment, taking care not to cut through the pos- 
terior constrictor muscle which lies immediately 
beneath it. 

By the means of a pair of Vulsellum forceps the 
divided ligament is then seized and a little traction 
made upon it, while with the rectangular knife the 
mucous membrane is divided along its posterior 
border, and the section then continued downward on 
the edge of the arytenoid cartilage, as far as the 
posterior or articular angle. The posterior con- 
strictor is now dissected away from the arytenoid, 
and the cartilage pulled gently upward with the 
Vulsellum forceps, and by means of the lancet- 
pointed scalpel disarticulated from the thyroid. 

In performing this part of the operation a careful 
light pricking movement is made over the joint with 
the point of the knife until the capsular membrane 
is punetured. The knife is then carried round the 
articular border, with the cutting edge directed 
towards the joint surface of the arytenoid. By 
adopting this mode of procedure the danger of 
damaging the thyroid is much diminished, and the 
untoward results of cartilaginous new growth mat- 
erially obviated. 

Having accomplished this, which by the way needs 
a little practice, the posterior angle of the arytenoid 
is altogether freed from the cricoid by dividing the 
two abductor muscles (erico arytenoideus posticus 
and lateralis) at their point of insertion. This is 
done by passing the probe-pointed bistoury across 
the articulation, and describing a crescentic move- 
ment backward round the muscular tubercle of the 
arytenoid cartilage. 

This done the disseetion is now carried on in a 
forward direction—separating the anterior con- 
strictor and dividing the aryteno epiglottidean fold. 
The latter section should be made close to the car- 
tilage of Santarini, in order to save the mucous 
membrane as far as possible. 

It only now remains to divide the inter-arytengi 1 
ligament to free Yd cartilage from its fellew, and 
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this is done by means of curved or rectangular 
scissors. 

Altogether the actual operation occupies about 
ten minutes, and it need hardly be said that it is 
greatly expedited and facilitated by the employment 
of an electric lamp, such I have here—this is con- 
nected with a neat portable battery, and supplies an 
excellent light; it was supplied by Messrs. Maw and 
Co., Aldersgate Street—or such is as used by Mr. 
Raymond in his practice at Woolwich. 

In some instances the hemorrhage is considerable, 
and on all occasions free sponging of the interior 
of the larynx is necessary during the dissection, and 
one or two small vessels may require to be twisted, 

Should the horse rally from the effects of chloro- 
form before the operation is completed, as may 
happen, it must be borne in mind that the re-admin- 
istration of the anesthetic cannot be effected through 
the nostrils, but must be carried on through the 
cannula which is now the respiratory outlet. 

At the close of the operation the head should be 
slightly raised in order that the blood-clot lodged in 
the fauces and pharynx may escape by the sur- 
gical wound, and after the organ has been freely 
sponged the dissected surface should be carefully 
scanned and any loose shreds of mucous membrane 
carefully removed. The larnyx is now well sprayed 
with anti-septic solution, and the animal is allowed 
to rise. 

After Treatment.—Twenty-four hours after the 
operation the tampon cannula is removed. It is my 
practice so allow the patient food and water as usual 
from the time when the operation is completed. No 
difficulty appears to be experienced in swallowing 
solids, but a certain quantity of fluid will now and 
again pass into the trachea and produce slight par- 
oxysms of coughing, when water is given with the 
head in an elevated position, and when taken from the 
ground small quantities will flow down the nostrils, 


- but I have not experienced any ill effects from either 


of these derangements. To guard against food being 
washed either into the one channel or the other, 
watering the animal before feeding is strictly ob- 
served. In cases where marked difficulty of swal- 
lowing water occurs it is good practice to feed 
largely on carrots for a time, so as to render its use 
well nigh unnecessary. 

Three or four times each day antiseptic spray is 
thrown into the larynx, and the external wound is 
kept scrupulously clean. For the first two or three 
days a copious flow of mucus is discharged from the 
orifice in the throat, and later on muco-pus in in- 
creasing amount, 

About the sixth or seventh day the horse should 
be cast and the interior of the larynx inspected by 
means of the electric light, and this should be re- 
peated again a few days later. Where exuberance 
of granulation is found to exist the part must be 
cauterized and inspected again if deemed necessary. 

After the first week walking exercise for half an 
hour each day may be allowed. and the period in- 
creased as time passes on. 

In from four to six weeks the wound is completely 
healed and a little trotting exercise may now be 
enforced. 


It may be pointed out that it is not desirable to sub- 
mit the horse to severe exertion at this time for the 
purpose of testing his wind. 

At least ten weeks should be allowed to transpire 
from the date of the operation before such a step is 
taken. 

This period has not yet been reached by any of 
the cases upon which I have operated, but I am 
pleased to say that such trials as some of them have 
undergone fill me with hope of great success. 


PROFESSIONAL (?) ADVERTISING. 
By Anoruer SusscriBeEr. 


I am glad to see that this important question has 
been raised in your columns, and that so far as one 
can judge, the good feeling of the profession is 
decidedly opposed to it. I gather that, even 
amongst those who advertise, there are some (I 
trust many) who do not regard it as a professional 
proceeding. 

Let us look at the matter in its true light, and 
firstly, we must decide whether we are a trade or 
a profession ? 

Trade has been defined as the act or business of 
exchanging commodities by barter; or the business 
of buying and selling for money; commerce, traffic, 
barter; to deal in the exchange, purchase or sale 
of goods, wares and merchandise. 

A Profession may be defined as any art or science 
which one professes to understand and to follow 
for subsistence ; a calling, vocation, employment. 

Can any reasonable person doubt under which 
heading we should legitimately fall? Do not our 
examiners certify that we are qualified to practice 
the art and science? It is really on these two words 
that the whole question hinges. Art has been 
defined as that which depends on practice or per- 
formance, and science that which depends on 
abstract or speculative principles. 

So long as a person’s mode of living comes under 
the head of business or trade, custom has sanctioned 
advertising as a means of attracting attention and 
keeping down prices; for this very reason custom 
and good taste have discountenanced professional 
advertising in order to show that the calling of 
a doctor, lawyer or parson is something higher 
than mere trade; a something which only a chosen 
few are capable of practising; a calling which 
the State protects in a very stringent manner, 
and by its very protection shows its opinion of its 
superiority over the business of trade. The very 
fact of assumed State protection at once negatives 
advertising in any and every form. The country 
affords no guarantee to a grocer that some one with 
but a slight knowledge of the business will not 
set up in opposition to him, and sell at ruinous 
prices; therefore, the grocer is entitled to protect 
himself by making known his wares in every 
possible way, and publicly disclaiming any con- 
nection with the shop over the road. 

With truth it may be said that we have only 
been made a profession since the passing of the 
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Veterinary Surgeon’s Act, and legally such is un- 
doubtedly the case; therefore, I write in no cap- 
tious spirit of criticism, as until recently (however 
much it was wanting in personal taste) a veterinary 
surgeon was perfectly justified in making his 
presence known when so many unqualified men 
were taking the bread from his mouth, and openly 
declaring themselves to be what, legally, they were 
not. As soon, however, as State protection was 
afforded us, sign boards, touting advertisements, and 
other unprofessional procedures should have been 
committed to the ashpit, for the country was 
giving us free what the sign boards and newspaper 
advertisements were attempting to do for us at our 
personal expense and decided loss of dignity. 

The general Medical Council say to advertising 
medical practitioners, you are guilty of infamous 
conduct in a professional sense; you are seeking 
to fill your purse at the expense of others of your 
own profession; you are protected by the State, 
but rather than earn a notoriety by your skill, 
judgment, and tact, as a medical practitioner, you 
prefer to employ the same means as people who 
have no State protection, or endeavour to make up 
for your want of skill or success in practice by 
loudly procluiming that you can do what others 
cannot, or are prepared to work cheaper than your 
rival practitioners, in fact, will stand at nothing 
to bring to yourself cases which legitimately be- 
long to others, rather than endeavour by honest 
competition to gain the confidence of the public. 
So satisfied are we, say the Medical Council, of 
the harm to the public, and the damage you inflict 
on your professional neighbours, that in accordance 
with the authority invested in us, we deprive you 
of State protection as a medical practitioner, and 
cancel your license to practice. 

Now let us apply this to ourselves. We have had 
time to breathe and look around us since the 
Veterinary Surgeon’s Act was passed, and there 
are signs amongst us that professional advertising 
is regarded as unprofessional conduct; that such 
signs were expected the framers of our Charter 
fully anticipated, and we have a clause which could, 
if the profession felt so disposed, stop advertising 
to-morrow, There must be no extenuating cir- 
cumstances, all must submit to the voice of the 
profession, and those who refuse to comply are 
confrorted by the clause in the Charter above 
mentioned, It is quite obvious, that if the good 
taste of one half of the advertising profession 
withdrew their advertisements next week, that 
the common sense of the defaulting half would 
withdraw theirs the week after, and the few, if 
any left, not being in possession of good taste or 
shame could be dealt with by the majority. . 

1 trust that this question may be warmly agitated 
by the profession, let us put aside all personal 
feeling, petty jealousy, and bickerings, for the time 
being ; let ore and all work with the determination 
to rid our profession of an incubus which prevents 
our ascent on the social ladder, which robs us of 
dignity, which prevents us ranking with parsons 
lawyers, and doctors, which classes us with erooms 
and coachmen; an incubus in which the public 


only see the charlatan and empiric, the man thirst- 
ing for notoriety and other people’s money, rather 
than the unassuming, long-headed, gentlemanly 
practitioner, who is content with those cases which 
come to him as the result of a well-deserved fame, 
gained by the steady practice of his profession, 
honesty of purpose, integrity and judgment, and 
who despises advertising as being dishonest and 
unprofessional. 

e have time yet before the Ist May next to 
take the written feeling of the profession on this 
important point, and I do sincerely trust that the 
matter will have the serious and immediate thought 
of all practitioners as to whether this now degrading 
system is to be continued. 


PROGRESSIVE ANEMIA & SPLENIC DISEASE. 
By Aubert Wueartey, F.R.C.V.S. 


Having seen no such case in the horse recorded, I 
hope this may be of some interest to your readers. 

On Dec, Ist, 1888, a bay van gelding, 10 or 11 
years old, was brought to my yard with a message 
that he would not feed. He had been at work the 
day previous and the carter noticed that he was very 
dull and heavy, requiring a lot of whip. I might 
add that this horse was a very free worker, and had 
been in my client’s hands for four or five’ years 
without having required any veterinary attendance, 
so that Dec. lst was the first time the horse came 
under my notice. The animal on this date, from a 
casual glance, looked thin and as if he were hard 
worked (which he was) and had little food, but the 
latter I know not to be the case, as he belonged to a 
firm of corn merchants who give their horses the 
best of food. When I say thin I ought to explain, 
he had plenty of muscular development, but was 
“tucked up” about the flank as if he had not fed 
for some few days. On closer examination the pulse 
was accelerated but small and wiry, numbering about 
60 beats per minute, temperature 104°5, extremities 


cold, and the peculiarity associated with the above © 


symptoms was that the visible mucous membranes 
were intensely pallid as if the horse was suffering 
from internal hcemorrhage. His coat was glossy, 
and the skin handled kind tothe touch. With these 
symptoms present I concluded that there was some 
organic change taking place in the spleen or some 
internal organ, and I thought probably of a tuber- 
cular nature. I advised his being placed in a loose 
box with plenty of air, to have on body clothing, etc., 
which was done, and to have good diet, such as 
oats, beans, linseed, chaff and bran, scalded hay, 
carrots, and in fact anything to tempt the horse’s 
appetite. I gave him mineral tonic medicines with 
quinine three times a day in stout, and saw him 
about every other day for the first fortnight. He 
seemed to gradually mend in his body, and appetite 
improved considerably—so much so that the at- 
tendant said he fed as well as ever he did. There 
was slight dropsical effusion along the abdomen and 
sheath, this began about Dec. 6th, but was never 
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very alarming; it gradually decreased until about 
the end of the month when it had entirely dis- 
appeared. The pulse never got below about 54 beats 
per minute, temperature was never quite normal, 
sometimes down to 102, and the mucous membranes 
never altered from the deathly pallor, although the 
horse improved in flesh, so that about Jan. Ist, 1889, 
I advised my clients to sell him, which was done by 
auction on January 12th, without any warranty. 
The horse was purchased by a dealer who deals in 
cab horses, etc., for five guineas. 

On the morning of Jan. 14th he was found dead, 
and I was requested by the new owner to make a 
post-mortem examination to ascertain the cause of 
death. 

The following appearances presented themselves. 
All the internal organs were in a very pallid con- 
dition, noticeably the lungs, heart and spleen, the 
latter presenting what appeared to be a tumour on 
its internal face about the size of an orange. I 
brought the spleen home with me from the knacker’s 
yard to make a more careful examination. On 
cutting into this apparent tumour I found it composed 
of several ‘“ homorrhagic infarcts,” some of which 
had undergone degenerative changes. They varied 
in colour from dark blood red to a lighter red. One 
had undergone caseous degeneration, which was en- 
capsuled, and in one a fibrous deposit was left about 
the size of a small walnut, showing that some of 
these infarcts must have been in existence for months. 
They were all in close apposition. The other portion 
of the spleen appeared healthy, with the exception 
of looking very pallid. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Report of Paper on “ Hereditary Unsoundness in 

Horses” by Mr. Peter Taylor, and discussion thereon 

which took place at the usual Quarterly meeting, 

held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on 
December 12th, 1888. 


After some preliminary remarks Mr. Peter Taylor 
said :—“ Agricultural Societies in England now nuin- 
bered from 80 to 90, each commanding and dis- 
tributing large sums of money annually for the 
improvement of the horse stock of the naticn. 
They are capable of doing incalculable good, not 
only in improving the physical development, but 
also in eradicating constitutional weakness, bad 
conformation, and hereditary disease from our 
horses. There should be at all Exhibitions of 
Agricultural Societies three veterinary surgeons, 
the majority to carry any disputed case. The 
duties to be performed are both onerous and 
delicate, and their efficient performance requires 
time and great practical knowledge. Yet in the 
short time of half-an-hour these Societies wish one 
to give an opinion on four, six, or eight horses ; it 
is not therefore surprising there should be dis- 
satisfaction, disappointment, and loud complaints. 


The whole arrangements at Agricultural and Horse 
Shows require immediate alteration: proper and 
sufficient time and ample room ought to be found 
for the professional examination of the exhibits. 
Professor Axe says it is difficult to estimate the 
annual loss sustained by breeders and owners of 
horses from the insidious influence of morbid in- 
heritance. He infers, from twenty-five years ex- 
perience, it is not less than from 60 to 65 per cent. 
and the Professor calculates the loss sustained by 
our breeders and owners to amount to four millions 
sterling, and the greater portion falls on the farm- 
ing class. If at the Exhibition of horses at these 
eighty or niuety Agricultural shows, from the Royal 
downwards, there be from a thousand to two 
hundred animals exhibited, the aggregate number 
must be great. Well might Mr. Jacob Wilson ex- 
claim “The time has arrived when the Royal 
Agricultural Society must recognise its responsi- 
bility and do something to stem the tide of de- 
terioration in our horse supply, which seemed 
to be annually increasing.” | Numerically and 
physically this condition of affairs calls aloud to 
chose an authority to do something whereby the 
ruinous influence caused by inheritable disease 
shall be diminished and controlled, if not thoroughly 
eradicated from our breeding animals, and com- 
prehensive veterinary supervision of all horses 
intended for stud purposes will do an immense 
amount of good in stemming the tide of such here- 
ditary disease. 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon individual 
diseases before such an’ enlightened body of pro- 
fessional men, but I will content myself by 
enumerating those diseases I believe to be here- 
ditary. 

Mr. Taylor named in addition to those 
diseases usually accepted as hereditary, many others 
which his experience led him to conclude were 
inheritable, and concluded by saying “I submit 
this very important and intricate subject to your 
care and consideration. Knowing as I do how 
shallow we are in our boasted wisdom, and that 
there is no finality in human knowledge; and be- 
lieving, as I do, the time will come when the 
why and wherefore of any point in nature will be 
solved, 

Mr. R. A. Reynotps.—The idea, of ascertaining 
from the veterinary profession what diseases affect- 
ing the horse should be considered of hereditary 
type is probably the natural outcome of differences 
in professional opinion that have been expressed 
upon a few notable, and perhaps exceptional cases, 
met with at Horse Shows. No doubt it is wise 
upon the part of Breeders, Exhibitors, and Show- 
yard Authorities to endeavour to fix upon us the 
responsibility of scheduling all the hereditary 
ailments to which horses are liable. I cinnot say 
that the Veterinary Authorities of Red Lion Square 
have shown an equal amount of discretion in ac- 
cepting so readily the grave responsibility. Nor 
can I view their decision in any other light than 
as being calculated to prove abortive in result and 
detrimental to the true interests of the profession. 
It has been elsewhere pointed out that opinions 
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upon the actual existence of acknowledged here- 
ditary defects, have been many times, and will 


continue to be, causes of dispute between veterinary 


surgeons of known repute. No doubt that is so, 
but those differences do not exceed in importance, 
opposing views upon what are to be considered 
diseases due to hereditary taint, and what are not 
so attributable. 

There will certainly be an unanimity of opinion 

with regard to the classification of a number of 
discases, but there are others upon which agreement 
will be impossible, and any antagonism amongst 
members of the Profession upon such points will 
be used by interested sections of the outside public 
to bring ridicule and discredit upon us. . 
_ Nor are these the only or the greatest difficulties 
that present themselves. Where is the line of 
demarcation to be drawn between the existence of 
hereditary disease, and the presence of defective 
conformation due to congenital and possibly to 
ancestral causes? To what extent must a disease 
be developed? and how far must defective con- 
formation exist before a certificate of soundness is 
withheld? In what category are curby hocks, and 
weak-heeled, brittle, oyster-shaped feet to he 
placed? Are horses with round, short, weak, fleshy, 
though technically sound hocks, that can scarcely 
carry the carcase of a lumbering fat horse, to be 
passed sound; whilst those with long, bony, ragged, 
and may be uneven hocks that are flexed and ex- 
tended with freedom and power, and which you 
know from experience will stand the most severe 
tests of physical exertion, to be rejected? How 
again is the very commonly met with relaxation 
of the ligaments of the fetlock joint to be dealt 
with? Questions such as these may be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, each one increasing our diffi- 
culties, 

Mr. Peter Taylor has included in his list “ex- 
ostoses”! He knows as well as anyone here that 
it is very usual indeed to find, amongst highly-fed 
young stock, big bony enlargements on the inner 
side of the shank bones, immediately under the 
knee. It is only two or three years ago that I first 
Jearned that this particular exostosis was dignified 
with the name of “ knee-spavin,’ and on the 

same occasion I saw a young horse possessing 
a® pair of these excresences rejected for here- 
ditary unsoundness—on that account of course. 
I had previously seen very many animals similarly 
affected, but neither before then nor since have I 
seen the least lameness result from their presence, 
and it is quite exceptional to find them amongst 


- stud animals that have arrived at maturity. 


lt is absurd to suppose that any man will blindl 
subscribe an edict issuing from the Royal College. 
‘To be of practical service in a Show-ring, the 
veterinary referee must determine by his experience 
and knowledge upon each individual animal brought 
under his notice; to give an opinion according to 
prescribed rules, or to be governed by hard and 
fast lines, will quickly prove him to be unfitted for 
the duties of his office. ; 

Mr. Tuomas Greaves remarked—I have listened 
with much pleasure and interest to the reading of 


Mr. Taylor’s paper, it shows that great.pains and much 
anxious thought has been bestowed upon it. I had 
the pleasure of listening to the one, on this subject 
at the Border Counties by Mr. Hunting, and I also 
read the one on the same subject by Mr. Stephen- 
son, read before the North of England Association. 
the subject has been well ventilated, but there are 
many matters still beyond our reach. 

There are one or two aspects of this subject 
which have not been touched upon, and to which I 
wish to call your attention. 

The Physiology of Heredity, what is its nature? 
I have pondered over this subject a good deal, it is 
the highest interest that scientific inquiry can be 
occupied in, and the view I take of it is this, that 
it is simply a misnomer to call some of these 
defects hereditary disease. Many of these defects 
have not been produced by disease at all, not in 
the slightest degree: for instance, a foal is born 
with one hock larger than the other, a decided 
bony enlargement in the seat of bone spavin. Now 
I think no one will contend this enlargement is the 
result of diseased action—that is inflammation and 
exudation of ossific matter. I could instance 
navicular, and other affections as coming under 
the same -category, but to call them disease or 
that they are dependent on the same phenomenon 
as tissues produced by real diseased action, to say 
the least of it is incorrect. We may call it a mal- 
formation, a deformity, an abnormal growth, but 
we have no right to call it disease, any more than 
to say a calf born with two heads, or six legs, is a 
result of disease or hereditary disease. The view 
I take of it is this, hereditary affections pure and 
simple are certain defects existing in the seed of 
the sire or dam, and originate in the embryo or 
foetus at the moment of copulation. The die is 
cast then, it is transmitted and is irrevocable, it 
goes on and simply obeys the natural law of de- 
velopment or growth, with which diseased action 
has nothing whatever to do. I grant you that 
there are innumerable instances in which Here- 
ditary tendency may lay in the system for months 
or years in a latent form, such as consumption or 
scrofula in the human being, and many diseases in 
our domestic animals. These may exist unobserved 
until some exciting or favourable conditions call 
them forth, but I contend these cases do not mili- 
tate against my hypothesis. In all these complex 
and obscure matters we have much to learn, and 
they want much more ventilating and investigation : 
it is the special and peculiar province of our pro- 
fession to perform this duty. As far as I can see, 
many of these so-called hereditary diseases will be 
traceable to an origin the same as I have sketched 
out above, and the same as I have elsewhere 
described certain facts in reference to some cases 
of Roaring; but on this subject we want more light 
and more knowledge. It will all be made clear 
to us as the mysteries and secrets of nature become 
better known. 

Mr. Tepsar Horxin.—I agree in a_ great 
measure with what Mr. Reynolds has said. To give 
a list of diseases and say these only or always are 
hereditary would be absurd, and only end in con- 
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fusion and contempt. Whilst admitting this, there 
is, no doubt, in our profession much knowledge that 
would be of great benefit to breeders and that 
would gladly be given if they desire it. In breed- 
ing there is first the double parentage to consider;: 
a defect or unsoundness in one parent may be over- 
come by progeny taking in a marked manner after 
the other parent. ‘The treatment of young stock up 
to certain age may, and often does, materially inter- 
fere with development of unsoundness, to which 
there may be hereditary tendency. One reason 
Roaring has increased so much of late is that in 
racing, horses may make a name by their winnings 
before they arrive at the age when roaring usually 
developes, and having finished their racing career 
they go to the stud and quickly degenerate into 
roarers, living on the fame acquired before this was 
developed. 

Conformation is also an important factor in 
soundness. An animal may not be actually un- 
sound technically, but his conformation may be 
such that if tested by work would undoubtedly 
result in unsoundness. To illustrate this, a horse 
that in racing or hunting with good shaped hocks, 
springs a curb, you would say was unsound, 
whilst another horse with bad shaped, bent hocks, 
not having a curb, because he has never gal- 
loped or been tested, is technically sound ; but prac- 
tically for breeding not to be compared with the 
other. 

Circumstances.—The surroundings and treatment 
of young stock may be either favourable or un- 
favourable to the development of hereditary defects, 
all tending to make it impossible for a hard and 
fast line to be drawn of hereditary unsoundness. 
If we take the list as enumerated by Mr. Taylor 
it would be easy to pick out a large number that 
are not constantly, or even generally transmitted 
from parent to offspring. There are degrees of 
_unsoundness. Some defects render animals so 
thoroughly useless that they should receive no 
quarter. Amongst these I should place true Ring- 
bone, Navicular Disease, Roaring, Nervous and 
Spinal affections, 

Mr. Sam Locxe.—I don’t know, that I can say 
much more on this subject than what has been said. 
It is one of very great importance to the veterinary 
surgeon as also to breeders of stock. I am afraid 
the Council of the Reyal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons will have a difficult problem to solve in 
answering properly the questions put to them by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, aud if not careful, 
will in a measure stultify themselves by drawing 
out a hard and fast line between hereditary and 
non-hereditary disease, as there will in some 
tmstances always be differences of opinion. Even 
now some of us differ very materially with regard 
to a horse with odd feet. I am decidedly of 
opinion that a horse with odd feet ought to be 
zejected, 

The Agricultural Societies are in a measure to 
blame for the uncertainty that exists. Very often 
the opinion of the veterinary surgeon is not asked, 
everything depends upon the judges—they ignore 
the veterinazy surgeon, examine the animal, and 


give their decision without consulting him, thus 
leading sometimes to Law and differences of 
opinion. There ought to be three veterinary sur- 
geons at shows, their opinion taken as to soundness 
and hereditary tendeney; the majority to rule ; and 
their decision to be final. 

Mr. Avex. Lawson.—I desire to join in thanking 
Mr. Peter Taylor for his kindness in bringing 
forward at such short notice as he has _ had, 
such a useful subject and one occupying so much 
publie attention as hereditary diseases of horses. 
At the same time, I should like to say afew words 
as to the position and difficulties veterinary sur- 
geons have to contend with at most of the Agri- 
cultural Shows. ‘The position is considered very 
secondary ‘to judges, and in most cases they are 
kept hanging about in the ring until the horses 
have been judged, and only in cases of dispute as 
to soundness is the veterinary surgeon asked for 
his advice, instead of being called in to examine 
the prize winners immediately ‘after the decision 
of the judges is known. A suitable place for 
making the examinations ought to be provided; 
and Ireland leads the way at present, as the Com- 
mittee of the Dublin Horse Show have regularly ap- 
pointed veterinary surgeons to each class, and pro- 
vide a good ground for each horse to be run ia 
hand, a box in which to see the eyes, and a field 
in which to test the wind. I think breeders of 
horses ought to be associated with veterinary 
surgeons in coming to a definite conclusion as to 
what are hereditary diseases; as they are more 
likely to give facts from their own personal know- 
ledge than most veterinary surgeons have an 
opportunity of doing. Still at the same time great 
care must be taken and the evidence well verified, 
as you will see both breeders and veterinary sur- 
geons differing in their opinion as to actual facts 
—as to which is sound and unsound ; for instance, 
I have seen a veterinary surgeon condemn a horse 
for side-bone, and two others pass him five minutes 
afterwards. There are about ten diseases which 
most of us agree are hereditary and which come 
mostly before the public, and horses suffering from 
any one of them ought certainly to be rejeeted. 

Mr. R. C. Epwarps said it would take too long 
a time to give an individual opinion on each here- 
ditary disease noticed by the essayist. He cited a 
“Sire” which had sound hocks. About 70 per 
cent of his stock when two or three years old had 
curbs. On such of those animals as were only used 
for harness purposes the curbs would disappear 
by they were seven or eight years old, but if 
used for hunting purposes the curbs would be- 
come worse, rendering firing and _ blistering 
neeessary. Roaring was not detected at birth, 
usually followed cold, or more especially strangles. 
Foals as a rule were born sound, and it was in 
after life that the hereditary diseases were de- 
veloped. A colt at two years old might be per- 
fectly sound and passed as such. but at three years 
old might become unsound from hereditary taint—- 
hence a difficulty in detecting hereditary disease 
in the early period of life. He once examined 
a cart stallion aged two and passed sound, at 
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three years old he had sidebone j his sire had no 
sidebones, but his dam had. ‘To draw a hard and 
fixed line respecting hereditary diseases in his 
opinion seemed almost impossible. 

Mr. W. A. Taycor.——It is a significant fact, and 
‘one for congratulation, that the Royal Agricultural 
Society should apply to the Royal College of Ve- 
terinary Surgeons for assistance in their attempt 
tu deal with the question of hereditary disease in 
horses intended fur stud purposes. With a twenty 
years professional experience, and fairly close study 
of the question of heredity in other animals 
besides the horse, I feel some difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion as to which equine 
dliseases are, and which are not hereditary. Many 
more diseases than are usually accepted as here- 
ditary could, if careful record had been kept, I 
believe, be proved to be so; and to the neglect on 
the part of many of us to collect and record all 
facts likely to bear on the subject must be attributed 
the loss in value of our evidence. It is necessary 
for the undeniable proof of a disease being here- 
ditary that well recorded facts—and not tradition, 
shall be forthcoming; and even then, admitting 
a carefully tabulated list of hereditary equine 
diseases, the crux will appear when these diseases 
are sought for by veterinary surgeons. The want 
of anything like unanimity of opinion as to the 
piesence or absence of a disease has unfortunately 
led the public to value less highly than they would 
otherwise have done the opinions of the veterinary 
experts. 

As a set off to this it may be said, that at most 
important exhibitions of horses now-a-days it is 
usual to appoint threo veterinary surgeons, and 
the opinion of the majority is accepted. Certainly 
this is safe so far as it goes, but what do we find at 
subsequent shows? Other veterinary surgeons 
appointed—whose opinions may, and doubtless do 
differ from those of their confréres at the previous 
show ; consequently an animal rejected at one show 
may pass muster at another, ‘To my mind there 
are malformations of limb far more serious from 
« breeder’s point of view than certain hereditary 
unsoundnesses, and it certainly seems to me that 
it would be cruel to reject a sire or intended dam 
for a “well-situated” splint, and to pass one that 
has sickle-shaped hind legs, or curby hocks. 1 am 
extremely anxious to learn which hereditary 
(liscases the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society will decide to schedule as constituting dis- 
qualifications for prize taking, and whether or not 
the question of degree will enter into its decisions. 

rhe whole question as it affects the horse-breeding 
and exhibiting community bristles with dificult 
problems, and if out of the chaos of evidence laid 
before the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
that body find itself equal to a satisfactory solution 
of the question in all its aspects, which I very much 
doubt, horse-owners, breeders, exhibitors, and ve- 
terinary surgeons alike will owe it a debt of 
gratitude diflicult to discharge. My advice to 
breeders of all stock is to breed from the fittest 
and soundest only if they desire soundness in the 
progeny, Arruur Leatunr, Mon, Sec. 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland in the week 
ending January 12th, 1889. 

Pleuvo-pneumonia.—There were 11 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease reported upon in Great 
Britain during the week, 8 of them were in Eng- 
land in the counties of Cumberland, Norfolk, 
Somerset, Sussex (West), and York, North and West 
Ridings ; the 3 in Scotland occurred in the counties 
of Edinburgh, Fife and Roxburgh. The number 
of cattle attacked was 27, of which 20 were in 
England and 7 in Scotland. 

Of healthy cattle exposed to infection, 55 were 
slaughtered: 12 of these were in Edinburgh, all 
the others were in England, In Ireland there 
was neither a fresh outbreak nor an animal attacked, 
but 86 healthy cattle were slaughtered as having 
been in contact with diseased animals on infected 
premises in the North and South Dublin Unions. 

Anthrax.—Only 1 outbreak of this disease was 
reported in the United Kingdom during the week, 
this occurred in York (West Riding), and 2 animals 
were attacked, both of which were still alive when 
the return was made up. 

Swine-Fever.—Of 92 fresh outbreaks reported, 
91 were in England and 1 in Wales. The number 
of swine attacked during the week was 579, making 
with those remaining alive from the previous, 
more than a thousand diseased swine; of these 
only 838 were killed, 280 died, only 14 recovered, 
and 472 remained alive at the end of the week. In 
Ireland only 2 fresh outbreaks were reported and 8 
swine attacked. 

Glanders and Farey.—Of 12 fresh outbreaks of 
glanders reported, 10 were in the Metropolis, 1 in 
Kent, and 1 in Middlesex; the horses attacked 
were: 1 in Kent, 1 in Middlosex, 23 in tho 
Metropolis, and 1 in Lanarkshire. The only out- 
breaks of farey reported were: 9 in the Metropolis, 
in which 22 horses were attacked, 20 of which were 
killed, 

In Ireland no case of either glanders or farcy 
was reported. 

Rabies.—In England 2 cases of this disease in 
dogs were reported, 1 in Kent, and the other in the 
Metropolis, 

In Ireland 2 cases of rabies in dogs occurred in 
Armagh and Limerick, 1 head of cattle was affected 
with it in Louth and 2 swine in Kerry. 


EXTRACTS. 


BREEDING OF THOROUGHBREDS AS AN 
INDUSTRY. 


Anyone aiming at making the breeding of 
thoroughbreds pay cannot do better than to start 
with young maiden mares. He might with ad- 
vantage attend all the yearling sales, and be a 
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frequent and observant visitor to the different 
training grounds. Having seen or heard of any 
likely yearling or two-year-old filly, he should 
always preserve touch of her. Neither owners nor 
trainers care, as a rule, to keep two-year-olds, no 
matter how well bred, and how good looking, when 
they fail to answer the question. Three-year-olds 
in the spring are very frequently off colour, At 
that stage they are growing fast, and, consequently, 
trainers find it impossible to lay on, muscle, and to 
give them a thorough preparation. Some rare 
bargains are to be picked up amongst these cast 
offs. Again, at small country meetings especially, 
a very nice filly or mare may occasionally be picked 
up out of a selling race. Where money is no object 
its happy possessor could hardly do better than to 
purchase the finest and best-bred yearling fillies 
offered by Messrs. Tattersall, never let them sce 
the inside of a training-stable, but rear them 
naturally, with plenty of growing keep, fresh air, 
and liberty, and at three years old mate each, 
with due regard to blood, with impressive and 
suitable horses, not too fresh from the racecourse. 
Let him, in making his selections, bear in mind 
that quality, colour, contour, and action are 
generally inherited from the sire, the vital qualities, 
size, and characteristics from the dam. 

It is absurd to breed from small animals on both 
sides. There must be size, not disproportionate 
size, on one side. Violent contrasts in breeding, 
as in art, are to be eschewed. Let the size be on 
the mare’s side. In her there is no occasion for the 
regulation level, evenly-balanced type we read so 
much about and see so few of. So long as the 
temperament is not sluggish or lymphatic, and 
there is plenty of nervous energy, she will come 
pretty near to what a brood mare should be. Of 
course, 1 bargain for plenty of muscle, big, clean 
joints, long arms, plenty of timber, and good, sound, 
open feet. The dam should come of a big race on 
both sides, 

The mares that I would breed frcm, though 
scarce, necd not be expensive. To pay enormous 
sums for fashionably-bred animals with dis- 
tinguished racing records is, in the majority of 
instances, a financial mistake. 

Jam not aiming at producing the racehorse and 
nothing else. I want as big and as good looking 
a colt as Chitabob, and as strong and as fast a 
galloper, but I want also a good all-round mover, 
which “ the Devil’s”” son certainly is not. It appears 
to me that much of the faulty unattractive action 
in our thoroughbreds is due to the undue length 
of the cannon bones. A gentleman writing in a 
Northumbrian paper suggests to breeders the task 
of shortening the metatarsal and metacarpal bones 
by about half their present length, asserting that, 
by so doing, they would obtain an increase of 
power and speed. He cogently remarks that what 
would be taken off the cannon bones would go to 
increase the length of the femur and tibia, thereby 
giving ease in all the paces. A short canvon bone 
in cart horses is always associated with a long step 
and great power. ‘Too great care cannot be ex- 
ercised in selecting animals with big clean hocks. 


It is lamentable to find our thoroughbreds so weak 
and unsound in this all-important joint, which is 
subjected to such extra wear and tear, and called 
upon for such sudden and herculean efforts. Many 
mares with plain, drooping quarters gallop, trot, 
and jump brilliantly, but the formation is very 
unsightly, and is a breach of nature’s justest sym- 
metry. Commend me to the high set, massive 
quarters of that grand weight-carrier Minting, 
with their splendid leverage. That there exists 
a relative influence of sire and dam on progeny is, 
most thoughtful breeders will admit, a law of 
nature. Of all the attributes a masterful sire can 
and does transmit, his own peculiar action or gait 
isof the greatest possible advantage, and this pre- 
potent characteristic can best be accentuated and 
developed by supplying it also through the mare, 
There are certain rules which must not be trifled 
with or disregarded ; there is a road to success if 
we will only plod patiently along it. Breeding 
half-bred horses will always be more or less a 
lottery, but, by careful selection, in the case of 
the thoroughbred stock, the ideal may, in a ma- 
jority of instances, be pretty nearly arrived at. 
Perfection must not be leoked for; it never has 
existed and never will exist this side of the millen- 
ium,—W, A, Kerr, in Live Stock Journal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHYSIOLOGY (?) OF ROARING. 
Sir, 

Your printer is to blame in putting the wrong initial 
before my name and thus causing Mr. Greaves an un- 
successful search through the Register for the purpose of 
identifying me. 

However, the question as to who I am is not one interest- 
ing to your readers, and I therefore pass on to Mr. Greaves’ 
other complaints. He says he has never before been so 
attacked. Probably not, but did he ever before publish 
such material? Not to intrude too far on your space, I 
simply ask him to produce the corroborating testimony 
he thinks he has; I rather wish to know the men who find 
the left recurrent nerve cease six inches from the larynx, 
and who believe that such a condition may exist from birth 
in a horse that only developes roaring at five years old. I 
do not for one moment dispute Mr. Greaves’ Lona sides. I 
never hinted that he would knowingly write what was 
false, I only infer he does not Inow. 

Mr. Greaves says I am ‘a fault finder not a fault 
mender,” may I remind him that finding out a fault is a 
necessary preliminary to mending. When facts are in 
question we can only assert or deny in a correspondence. 
When deductions are in question there is room for argu- 
ment. I shall be happy to demonstrate to Mr. Greaves 
by dissection, that in any roarer the recurrent does reach 
the larynx. As to any deductions, Mr. Greaves offers no 
argument, and I need not further follow him. 

H. G. Rocers. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, 
pi, 

I am very sorry you decided to close the correspondence 
which Messrs. Hurndall and Simpsoa forced upon me in 
your pages, and I apologise for trespassing on your space to 
answer them, especially as I discover it is limited, for such 
correspondence, to the ‘* com»lainants.” TI would, ho vever, 
suygest that in future you :hoald weigh the results of the 
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complaints that may reach you before publishing them ; 


LincotnsHirE V.M.S. 


and, if you decide to do so, to give both complainant and | Pres: Mr. C. Hartuey, m.n.c.v.s., High-street, Lincoln. 


defendant an equal chance. I would further suggest that 


Hon. Sec: Mr. F. L. Gooch, F..c.v.s., 


you publish the time for closing such discussions so that | Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


both parties may have an opportunity of finally answering 


each other. 
I expected when The Veterinary Record started, we should 
have an independent and liberal organ, with courage enough 
to permit its correspondents not only to complain ; but at 
the same time generous enough to give the defenders an 
equal opportunity to vindicate themselves. 
I trust, however, your readers will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of reading my answers to Messrs. Hurndall and 

Simpson in another channel. Gro. A. Banna. 
Hon, Gen. Sec. N.V.A. 


[The value of Mr. Banham’s accusation against us will 
be appreciated by a reference to the correspondence. It 
commenced by a letter from Mr. Hurndall on Oct. 27th, and 
was continued till Dec. 15th, when Mr. Banham’s third 
letter was published. 

Surely this was opportunity enough for both sides to ex- 
haust the question. Mr. Banham had the last word, and if, 
instead of sending the further explanation he has ‘ up his 
sleeve,” he preferred to waste his chance by cross-question- 
ing the other side, he has only himself to blame. 

We shall look forward to the promised revelation ‘in 
another channel” with some curiosity ; as, to tell the truth 
we were never quite able to make out what all the heat and 
smoke meant.—Kp. | 


Veterinary Medical Societies—Addresses 


Borprer Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. J. Donald, r.n.c.v.s., Wigton, Cumberlaud. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, M.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Cextrat V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. Alfred Broad, F.R.c.v.s., 


8 Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, v.x.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


HertrorpsHire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Wilson, m.x.c.v.s., Berkhampstead. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. W. Kendall, m.n.c.v.s., Hitchin. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 

Pres: Mr. C. Steel, r.n.c.v.s., 190 Clonliffe-road, Dublin. 
lion. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, .n.c.v.s., 

116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 

Lancasutre V.M.A,. 
Tres: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, m.x.c.v.s. 

102 Quay-street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
fon. Sec : Mr. A. Leather, u.n.c.v.s. 2 Tariff-street, Liverpool 


Miptanp Counties V.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. C. Trigger, F.R.c.v.s., 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Stafford. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, rF.z.c.v.s., 
Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 


Nationat VET. ASSOCIATION. 
Pres: Professor Pritchard, 5 Regents Park-road, London. 
Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, F.n.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 
Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.B.C.v.s., 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. 
Local Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, m.z.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill 


& Eastern Countries V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Hammond, m.n.c.v.s., Bale, Dereham, Norfolk. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. Barcham, m.8.c.v.8., 
Paston, nr. Walsham, Norfolk. 


or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Gofton, M.R.c.v.s., 
65 Church-way, North Shields. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. G. R. Dudgeon,m.r.c.v.s., 
Matlock-street, Sunderland. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. A. Drewe, m.n.c.v.s., Abingdon, Berks. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. Kidd, F.n.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 


Scotrisu V.S. 
Pres: Professor Walley, Clyde-street, Edinburgh. , 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Scottish Metropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. C. Cunningham, Slateford, nr. Edinburgh. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Connochie. 


Sournern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Professor W. Pritchard, 
5 Regents-park-road, London, N.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, 
Mantz, Sydenham Rise, London, 8.E. 


Late Advertisement 


TO VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
MASAGER WANTED IMMEDIATELY for 

Country Practice. Apply personally to-day 
(Saturday), Sunday or Monday next, or by letter 
stating terms, experience and age, to N. Atmonp, 
Vet. Surgeon, Chelmsford. Liberal terms would be 
made with one who would invest £100, 


Terms of Subscription. 


_ For Great Britain and Countries in the Postal Union, 
including Canada and U.S.A. 


Twelve months, £015 0 
Six ” ee ee ee 0 7 6 
"Three 03 9 


Extra Postage per annum: South Africa, West Indies, 
Australia and New Zealand 2/2; India 4/4. 


Will Subscribers please —. the Publishers in case 
of not receiving ‘* The Record.” Notice of inaccuracies in, 


Terms for Advertisements. 
Business ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole page oe ee - £2 0 0 
Half _ié,, 15 0 
Quarter ,, 015 0 
Back 9 ee ee ee ee 3 0 0 
Half oe oe 115,0 
Front Half page 20 0 


Special Prepaid Advertisements. 

ProressionaAL lines or under 2/6 
(exclusive of heading) each line additional, 6d.—an 
average of eight words in a line. 

For two insertions 4/-; for three 5/-; if more than five 


or change of address should also be sent to the Publishers 
Messrs H. & W. Brown, 20 Fulham Road, London, §.W. ; 


lines 6d. per insertion extra. 
Remittance should, in all cases, accompany the order. 


All communications respecting spaces for ADVERTISEMENTS to be addressed to 


MESSRS. TINCKLER & McNAUGHT, 


57 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


All communications to ensure insertion the same week should be delivered at the office not later than Wednesday morniné 
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